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[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

Interview on May 19, 1997 with Jerrie Meadows conducted by Glenna Matthews at Jerrie 
Meadows' home in Berkeley. 

GM: We'll get started. So I think I should begin by asking you to tell me when and where 

you were born. 

JM: I was born in 1925. I was born in Los Angeles for which I'll probably never forgive my 

parents, [both laughing] My grandparents were living there and my parents came to San 
Francisco two months later, so I basically lived in the Bay Area all my life, and one of 
my early childhood memories - we lived in the Marina and we used to watch the men 
playing bocce ball with these big cheeses and I can’t even tell you where it was, I don’t 
remember. But I do remember these old Italian men playing bocce ball with cheeses. 
Then we moved to a delightful two-block street which is still there called Edgewood Ave. 
It’s up behind what is now UC Med Center, off of Parnassus and it goes right into Sutro 
Forest, and we lived on the dead end of it so it was like being in a small town really. It 
was the kind of place where everyone knew each other and it was just delightful - 
beautiful view of San Francisco from there. And then we moved to Sausalito when I was 
12 which - that's a very unhappy time for me. I think maybe 12-year-olds tend to be 
unhappy anyway [laughing] but - it meant my mother put me - 1 had been going to 
Presidio Hill School which was a progressive private school in San Francisco - was in 
those days called Presidio Open Air and my classmates were Art Hoppe and Pierre 
Salinger and I was in the eighth grade, we moved to Sausalito and I went to a small 
private school there which was a terrible experience, the woman was an anti-Semite and I 
had never thought about the fact that I was Jewish before and all of a sudden I was 
confronted with it. 

So I finished up the last half of my eighth grade commuting on the ferries with my father 
every morning to finish up at Presidio Hill and it was wonderful. I mean it was a time 
when I wrote a lot of poetry - I'm a poet - and had time to be with my father and it took us 
probably about as long as it takes to drive across the Golden Gate Bridge at rush hour 
now. The Golden Gate Bridge wasn’t finished then. And I still remember meeting him to 
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go home at the Ferry Building in San Francisco which in those days was really the center 
of all activity and they showed cartoons on big movie screens and - it was just - 1 was an 
only child, my father doted on me and it was just a wonderful time for us to be together. 

Then I went to Tamalpais High School which was - probably a very different place than it 
is now. There were no black students - a few my senior year because the war had started 
and they were building Marin Shipyards, and they built Marin City and the whole 
character of I think that part of Marin County and certainly that high school had changed, 
but my last - during my last year in high school the war started, the Japanese were 
relocated and there were several Japanese in my graduating class and I remember - it was 
probably one of the first social injustices I ever was aware of. There was a little Japanese 
bait shop in Sausalito which was a very different place than it is now and people threw 
rocks at it, broke the windows, and the son - they were all sent to a relocation center. 

Their son was in the Honor Society with me and we were all in the front row at the 
graduation and when they called his name out for his diploma, of course he wasn't there 
to get it but we all stood and had a moment of silence. I think that was really the first sort 
of thing that I ever did. 

My parents were politically active. My father was very active in the Democratic Party 
and gubernatorial things at that time. There was a man running for governor - 1 can't 
remember his name, he lost, but he was very progressive and I don't remember who it 
was. 

GM: What year would that have been? 

JM: That would have been 1940-41, sometime after - 

GM: Not Culbert Olsen? 

JM: That was it. 

GM: Well, no he got elected in 1938, But then he lost in 1942. 

JM: That may have been it. No, but I think it was someone who was running against it was 

the - 1 don’t remember. Anyway, my parents at some point, I think in the mid- 1930s, 
joined the Communist Party and as I recall the main activities were raising money for the 
Spanish Loyalists in Spain for the International Brigade, the Lincoln Brigade, and I used 
to think if I sang "No Pasaran" loud enough they couldn't possibly lose. And they did 
lose and - it totally devastated me. I think at that age it's sometimes a mistake to let kids 
get too involved in causes because they don’t have a perspective to know that somehow 
the world will go on and the result was that I just turned away from all politics. There 
was a group of politically active kids at Tam High; they were what we would now call 
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"nerds" I guess. And I didn’t want to have anything to do with them. I was very anxious 
for - eager for social acceptance. I wanted to be just like everyone else. My bobby sox 
had to be exactly the right length and my pearls had to be the right length and the whole 
conformity business because my parents were very different from the parents of most of 
my friends. My mother wore shorts and roller skated and was not a typical mother. 

GM: Well - your parents - your dad - let's talk about the General Strike and about the 

Mooney Case because your parents certainly cared intensely about both of those. 
You know I'd like to hear about - as many of those memories as you - 

JM: Well, my father was a CPA, a Certified Public Accountant, and my mother, when I was 

five commuted, over here to UC Berkeley and she was planning to get I think a masters 
in psychology, and she never completed it because she got disillusioned with whatever it 
was they were doing, and she was for a while head of an organization called the Jewish 
Big Sisters organization, which was an organization that took care of delinquent Jewish 
girls - people always used to be amazed that there was such a thing as a delinquent 
Jewish girl but there was [laughing] but there was, this was during the Depression. And 
she finally helped dissolve the organization because she felt it was such a band-aid 
approach. She thought - 1 remember her discussing it with people that what was needed 
was to change the economic system, that as long as men were out of work they were 
going to keep battering their wives and their daughters were going to be trying to get out 
of the house because of the home environment, and I was thinking I've really come full 
circle because my daughter is a therapist and she has come to specialize in victims of 
abuse, and the reason she arrived at that specialty was she was working in an out-patient 
clinic in Lynn, Massachusetts and the biggest percentage of her clients were victims of 
sexual abuse and battering, and it was the same reasons. It was a rust-belt New England 
town where there were no jobs and the men were disillusioned and drinking and taking 
their frustrations out on their families and I thought gee, you know, my mother saw this 
in the thirties. 

GM: So your mother had that activity and then - I mean - I would think it would be fairly 

unusual for a CPA to be as political as your dad was. How do you think he came to 
his- 

JM: I'm not sure. He told me that his father, my grandfather, was a Marxist. My father was 

very bright; he did a lot of reading and I think that from what history I've read and from 
seeing the movie "Reds," and just my memories of that time which are kind of vague - a 
lot of intellectuals were desperate about what was happening in the country. I just came 
from Washington where I saw the new Roosevelt Memorial and I was reminded of, you 
know, the bread lines which of course I wasn't aware of but - there are those who think 
this country was headed for a revolution if Roosevelt hadn’t put in some reforms, and I 
think that the Soviet Union and the Communist Party captured the imagination of a lot of 
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intellectuals who weren’t workers, weren’t trade union members, but who saw this 
intellectually as the only answer. 

GM: So do you remember their going to meetings - 

JM: Oh yes. 

GM: - and then - for example - talk about the General Strike. I mean you - 

JM: I don’t remember much about it. My father tells me that when they had the march up 

Market Street, after the - I've read the history, a couple of the strikers were killed and it 
was apparently very impressive, but he carried me on his shoulders during that march. I 
don’t remember anything about it. I remember of course the parties to raise money for 
Spain, and I remember we used to take a beautiful magazine called USSR in Construction 
which was sort of like Life only more beautifully done, showing all the things that were 
being built in the Soviet Union, and in 1970 when I went to Moscow for the first and only 
time in my life I saw the subways that I had seen the pictures of when I was a kid with all 
the crystal chandeliers and what not and - [laughing] I was prepared for them! And I 
remember we used to get the New Masses which I read and that's where I - first learned 
about lynchings and I think got my first feelings about the unfairness that can go on in 
our society. 

GM: And do you remember when Tom Mooney was released and the - 

JM: No, I don’t remember that but Estolv Ward who did a - biography of Mooney - and I don't 

know if it was ever published. Estolv died a few years ago - told us that he had some 
documentation on it and he was going to send it to my stepmother and then he never did 
so - but I - my parents talked about it, the fact that he came up here for a trial, and they 
took him over to my parents' house for lunch. But I don't remember. I do remember 
when I was older we always used to take our watches down to Warren Billings who was 
his co-defendant. He had a - he was a watch repairman and he had a place somewhere 
around the 700 block of Market Street and I can remember taking my watch in to him to 
be fixed when I was - oh in my twenties - because my mother had been down to him. I 
can't - he must be long dead by now. [laughing] 

GM: Yeah, I'm sure he is. Then so - it sounds like you broke your heart over Spain and 

then you went to high school and you - the Japanese internment was really kind of a 
clarion call - 

JM: Yeah, well I don’t think I ever lost my sense of - man’s inhumanity to man, but I just 

didn’t want to be involved. I wanted to be like everybody else. I mean I was - 1 wanted 
my parents to be more like other people's parents and I wanted to be like everyone else. 
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And there was one thing that - happened that sort of changed that. My father used to be 
in the Mountain Play every year. He was an amateur actor and in those days the 
Mountain Play was not as big as it was now and you couldn’t drive all the way into it, and 
they used to stay at an inn which was near the amphitheater. I think it's still there. I think 
I went up there once. And the caretaker of the inn was this retired Russian immigrant 
tailor and apparently his doctors had given him up for dead, and he said he was going to 
go live in a healthy environment and left the East Coast or wherever he came from and he 
came - did a lot of hiking and ate health foods before anyone was talking about health 
food and he lived to a ripe old age. Had no children and my parents would always go to 
that - the whole cast would stay there for the dress rehearsal weekend - it was totally 
amateur performance in those days - we stayed there for the weekend before the 
perfonnance for the dress rehearsal and then the weekend of the performance and I can 
remember again on my father's shoulders being carried - you know he would hike - we 
would hike into the amphitheater and I was very precocious and I learned everyone's 
lines. They used to say I should be the prompter. And anyway when Hack died - his 
name was Henry Hackman I think - he left me his library which was a Marxist library, 
but when I left for college which was before he died, he had in the interim moved down 
to somewhere down the Peninsula - Los Gatos I think which was then deep country - and 
planted fruit trees that wouldn’t bear fruit for twenty years which we thought was the 
ultimate optimism. When I left for college, he gave me copies of Value Price and Profit, 
Wage, Labor and Capital and the Communist Manifesto and said if you can understand 
everything in these pamphlets, you don’t need to go to college to get an education but you 
should go anyway, [both laughing] 

And I took them with me. And I went to Antioch College which my parents picked for 
me, and Antioch at that point was considered a fairly radical campus and all of a sudden I 
was writing my parents all the things they'd been trying to convince me of but I’d arrived 
at them by myself. Also I met some other people at college and we would sit around and 
talk about the injustices of the world. Now this was 1942. The war had started and the 
evils of fascism were very clear to all of us and I joined the Communist Party I think in 
probably around 1944, a student chapter. Because it was the only game in town on 
campus really. You were either a Trotskyite or you were - you joined the CP; there 
wasn’t this whole diffusion of organizations there is now. [laughing] So if you were an 
activist, that's pretty much what you did. And - 1 started out as a merchandizing major. I 
had always thought I wanted to be a fashion coordinator. I really wanted to be a dress 
designer because I had an aunt who was a very successful one but I can’t draw and I never 
could learn to draw so I decided that was the next step and then I got a social conscience 
my freshman year. I also - most of my father's clients were in the dress business and it 
suddenly dawned on me, I did not want to spend the rest of my life with people like 
them! [laughing] So I changed my major to political science and sociology, partly as the 
result of some - my faculty advisor who was a wonderful man and some courses I took 
and that - was my major and I - at Antioch you work for three months and go to school 
for three months and my first job was a sales girl at Macy's in New York, which was - 
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they used to say if you went through Macy's training school you could sell anywhere - 1 
think that's probably not true anymore because Macy's doesn't seem to ever have 
salespeople, but it was an interesting experience. My own feeling is that everyone should 
at some time in their life be either a waitress or a salesperson or be in some capacity that 
many segments of the public deem sort of inferior because it's amazing. You leam more 
about psychology than you could in three or four classes. New York was an exciting 
place to be. I was living with three other young women in an apartment in mid-town 
Manhattan. 

GM: And this would have been in the - what - 

JM: 1943. And we saw every show on Broadway standing room only. We lived on peanut 

butter and jelly sandwiches. There were still some men around and our apartment was 
sort of central so we were always having these crazy parties. That changed; the men all 
went away and then came back when I was a senior but it was - New York was a very 
exciting place to be when you're young. I don’t think I could live there now but I loved it 
then and I remember - going to - I'm not sure where it was but it was May Day and there 
was a big parade in New York, and Vito Marcantonio spoke and he was incredible. And 
it was just exciting. I mean being a young communist in those days, you felt like you 
were part of a mass movement because, particularly in a place like New York, this whole 
stadium was full of people waving red banners and Marcantonio was an open communist 
and a member of the New York City Council and - 

GM: And he later served in Congress. 

JM: That’s right. On no, he wasn’t city council, he was a congressman, that's right. 

GM: Yeah, yeah. 

JM: Yeah. And he was very charismatic. He was incredible and it was just a very different 

world. 

GM: And what about some of the other well-known communists. Did you - as a young 

girl encounter them - 

JM: Well, later when I was a little older I met Paul Robeson who was a friend of the family 

and one of - my most cherished memories is when I came - 1 was living in Oregon when 
my children were born and I - my daughter was just six months old and we came down 
for my father's wedding to my stepmother, and Paul held Susan in his lap and sang "Curly 
Headed Baby" to her when she was six months old. She will not remember it but I'll 
never forget it! This great huge man with this magnificent voice could be so gentle and 
sing so softly and it was just a moment I will never forget. And so I knew Paul. By this 
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time he was unfortunately bitter and that was when they weren’t allowing him to speak 
anymore - or to sing - they wouldn’t give him a passport and it was a very sad time in 
some ways but he was still - talk about charisma - that was a man who had charisma. 

GM: And what about some of the women in the party? 

JM: You know - well I remember one - my favorite woman story - what was - Ella Reeve - 

GM: Mother Bloor? 

JM: Mother Bloor. She came to Dayton and some of us went in to hear her. I think it was 

when I was a - junior or senior. And - she told this wonderful story about how she had 
gone to some farming community and some farmer came up to them and said - was it 
Mother Bloor or was it someone else? It was one of the women who was very prominent, 
I think that's who it was - he said “my wife insisted that I come because she admires you 
so much.” And she said to him, "If she admires me so much, why isn't she here?" He 
said, "Well, someone had to stay home with the kids." And people weren't thinking about 
that kind of thing very much in those days! [laughing] 

I guess my first - taste of successful political action was toward the end of - must have 
been about the third quarter when I was on campus - Yellow Springs is in Southern Ohio. 
It was a Jim Crow town and I’d never experienced this before. And the theater had a 
roped off section - the movie theater - for the local blacks. And we got together with the 
students from Wilberforce and decided. . .we had organized a group called The 
Committees of Correspondence after the American Revolutionary group. And we got 
together with the kids from Wilberforce and we sat - we picked a night when there - the 
movie wouldn’t be too crowded and we took the two seats next to the aisle and kept the 
two seats next to us vacant and the black kids went and sat in the roped off section and 
one of them walked down toward the front of the theater as the manager walked down 
after him - all of the rest of them followed the manager, took the two seats next to us and 
there was nothing he could do because - he couldn’t bother them without bothering us. 
They took the rope down and never put it up again. And we were so flushed with our 
victory that we decided we were going to go on to some of the other theaters in the area 
and the Dean of Women at Wilberforce was so worried that her girls might be in trouble 
that she - locked them in the donn. So that was the end of that! [laughing] But we did 
get the Jim Crow section taken out of the theater in Yellow Springs. So that was exciting 
for me. 

And then I had a job period in Washington DC working for the State Department and it 
was my - Washington was very southern in those days. It was totally Jim Crow. And the 
women I was working with were mostly from the South and very bigoted and I was just 
very upset. I mean I was from the San Francisco Bay Area, it's not that I ever knew many 
black kids; I didn’t. The only ones I knew were our housekeeper's children that she’d 
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bring with her some times when she can but - 1 just - 1 thought this was totally unfair, so 
one night [when] I'm coming home from work I saw a sign that said N.A.A.C.P., so the 
next night I got off the bus and went and knocked on the door and said, "Is there anything 
I can do after work to help?" Walter White was still there. And they said yes I can help 
them - they were reviewing court-martial cases of black G.I.'s who had been convicted of 
raping women who were obviously prostitutes and had their money in their pockets most 
of them, on various South Pacific Islands. And at this point I'm not so sure that I would 
have felt the same about it as I did then but anyway we were reviewing all these cases 
which were, you know, the guys were not given any defense and I was working with a 
new graduate of Harvard Law School, a black attorney, and it was very exciting. It was 
feeling that we may - might be able to make some changes because my work was so 
depressing we were - 1 was in what was called the Division of World Trade Intelligence 
and we were tracking South American Firms that had Nazi connections in South 
America, and I often wondered after the war what they did with all those files, probably 
shredded them. 

GM: You got the job while the war was still going on? 

JM: Oh yeah, yeah. 

GM: What year did you graduate from - 

JM: ’46. The war ended in ’45. 

GM: Right. 

JM: So I had two job periods in Washington and then I came home, got myself a job, I wanted 

to be home for awhile. I sort of was stressed out and I got myself a job with the Marine 
Firemen's Union and I got fired from that when I was - Walter Stack who was a business 
agent - do you know about Walt? 

GM: I've met him. 

JM: Walt is the guy who used to run across the bridge and - 1 think he died, didn’t he? 

GM: Yeah. 

JM: Walter was the business agent [patrolman] in there and my boss was a labor hero, a 

martyr named Ramsay who was connected with King-Ramsay-Conner murder case - it 
was an infamous frame-up so I was always told. Anyway, Ramsay from my viewpoint 
was totally corrupt and he wanted me to go to bed with him and I wouldn’t and I lost my 
job. I don't know if it was because of that but Stack told me it was because of that. And 
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so there was - 1 was staying with my parents and also in the same apartment house was a 
guy named Dave Hedley who was head of the CIO-PAC here. So he said, "Why don’t 
you - how would you like to do some volunteer work for us?" And I said, "I’d love to." 

So it was Roosevelt's last campaign, 1944, and he was - there was a Democratic 
Headquarters in the Marina and there was a guy named Franck Havenner who had 
apparently run for Congress I don't know how many times; he was an incumbent, typical 
old-time politician who would come in, shake everybody's hand, and I was 19 at the time 
and this was before the 18-year-old vote but I didn’t mention it to anyone. I mean I didn’t 
think it was pertinent and the week before the election the woman who was running the 
headquarters got sick and so I ended up running the whole thing. And on Election Day 
someone said, "Jerrie you better go vote before it gets busy." I said, "I can't vote, I'm 
only 19." And they said, "And we left you in charge of this whole thing!" And I said 
[laughing], "Well, it's too late to do anything about it now!" So that was my first election 
campaign. 

And then my last job at Antioch I was working for the National Maritime Union [NMU] 
in New York, and it was not the best time to be working for the NMU. I spent most of 
my time - 1 was in the steno pool typing long stencils of accusation of one officer against 
another. There were - it was when they were trying to get communists out of the union 
which they did and I was then engaged to my first husband who was an NMU seaman 
whom I had met when I was home in San Francisco and - 

GM: And his name? 

JM: Harold Yanow. Met him at the CIO canteen which was in the basement of 150 Golden 

Gate which later became the ILWU headquarters but at that time it was the CIO 
headquarters, and he was in New York which was where he was from, and the Western 
Union went out on strike - it was the first wave of the post-war strikes, and it was mostly 
women and teenage boys on the picket line because that's who worked for Western Union 
in those days. And it was freezing cold and the cops were on their horses with their 
batons and if we didn't move, they would charge us and it was my first real experience 
with what was meant by, you know, the police being an arm of the state and being 
oppressive right out of the Marxist textbooks. But we were having a wonderful time 
because we were in love and we were holding hands and walking along singing union 
songs and the cops hated us because we were obviously enjoying ourselves so much. 

GM: And this strike was in New York? 

JM: New York, yeah. And then I graduated although I didn’t go to my own graduation, 

because I had passed some tests so I didn’t have to finish some classes and Antioch was 
under an accelerated program. We had no summer vacations and it was during the war; 
they wanted to get you in and out of college as quickly as possible. So I finished what 
had been a five-year program because of the job periods - 1 finished it in less than four. 
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And I got married in San Francisco the week I would have graduated in, so I didn't go to 
my graduation and - 1 had been accepted at University of Wisconsin Graduate School in 
Economics and I didn’t go because my first husband had been in the Merchant Marine 
and just finished high school, and in those days it was pretty unthinkable for a woman to 
have a graduate degree while her husband was only a high school graduate. He wanted to 
be a lawyer and he didn’t get the GI bill because he had been in the Merchant Marine. 
They finally gave it to him a few years ago. [laughing] A little bit late. And so we came 
back to San Francisco and I went to work, and he came over here to UC Berkeley, and I 
got a job at the ILWU and I was very proud of myself because they didn’t know who I 
was. The officers were all friends of my father's and I was able to get a job there just on 
my own steam which was very important to me. And I started out as a typist in the 
Research Department, and in those days we were over on 604 Montgomery and we were 
living on Telegraph Hill; didn’t have a car but I could walk down the hill to work. It was 
- in my high heels which I wore those days and hats which I wore those days holding 
onto my hat so it wouldn’t fly off my head, [laughing] And the ILWU was a very 
exciting place to work in those days. I worked through a couple of big strikes and it was 
not a big office - this was the International office, not the Local 10 office, so I got to 
know all the officers fairly well and I was the office baby and everybody's favorite. I was 
21, fresh out of college, and my second week on the job I was substituting on the 
switchboard and I cut Lou Goldblatt off on a long distance call to Hawaii. He came 
ROARING out, "Who the hell did that?" And he saw me and he said, "Just don’t do it 
again." [both laughing] 

GM: Before we - I mean we wanted to go a whole session or more to the ILWU, so I want 

to do some follow up on some of the things that you've been talking about. Do you 
remember the Oakland General Strike when - 

JM: No. When was that? 

GM: That was in 1946. Also the - 

JM: I was probably still back East. 

GM: Yeah. That was the department store workers. 

JM: No, I don’t remember that. 

GM: In fact, there's a very good exhibit at the Oakland Museum right now about it and 

what about - 

JM: I'll have to go over and look at it if it's at the Oakland Museum now. 
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GM: What about Elaine Black Yoneda, did you have any contact with her? 

JM: I knew Elaine much later when I got involved in the peace movement; Elaine was very 

involved in Women for Peace and so I knew her through that. I didn’t know her earlier. 
She was - she was head of the auxiliary or she was a member of the auxiliary so that she 
would have been involved with Local 10, the longshore local, not with the International. 
But of course I know who she was and I knew who Karl was. 

GM: The reason I'm asking about them in particular is that their activities have been 

very well documented by the San Francisco Labor Archives and so on. What about 
another - woman that I interviewed for my cannery worker stuff - Elizabeth 
Nicholas did you ever know her? 

JM: No, I knew - what was her name - Marcie Stack who married Walter Stack because she 

was a cannery workers' organizer. I didn’t know how much Marcie had done until I went 
to her memorial where Norm Leonard did really a beautiful piece of telling us - but I 
knew Marcie much later. And then Angie Ward who was married to Estolv Ward who I 
think just died recently was a close friend of my stepmother's, and Angie organized for 
the Utility Workers I believe. But I didn’t know her well until later. 

GM: Elizabeth Nicholas was in the Peninsula. She lived in Mountain View. 

JM: Uh huh. 

GM: And she - played a very instrumental role in getting the CIO union into the packing 

houses down there in the thirties. 

JM: Well, the other woman that I knew was Carolyn Decker Gladstein. Richie was my 

father's lawyer and one of his closest friends and so I knew Carolyn fairly well. 

GM: I've interviewed her. 

JM: She died a few years ago too. 

GM: I guess so. 

JM: They all died off. But she was a very close friend of my stepmother's, and Carolyn in her 

later years as you probably know became very conservative and very involved in Zionist 
stuff, but in her heyday I understand she was pretty incredible. I didn’t know her then; 
she's older than I am. 
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GM: Right. Well she was also very young. She came to San Jose in 1933 when she - came 

right from Harlan County and you know she was this very pretty young girl, quite 
dazzling. 

JM: Elinor Kahn, who was my mentor at the ILWU when I worked on the Bridges case, used 

to say she knew Carolyn when her nose was long and her hair was short, [laughing] She 
later got a nose job and let her hair grow. 

GM: I'm trying to think. 

[BREAK] 

GM: So Lewis Corey was one of your teachers at Antioch? 

JM: Economics. And - 1 was telling Olga, his daughter, that when I saw "Reds" I was 

probably one of the - 1 said, "I know who that man is!" She said, "When I saw it I stood 
up in the middle of a packed movie house and said, ’That's my daddy!"' [both laughing] 

GM: So at Antioch you got in charged political discussions with this man because he was 

a Trot. 

JM: Absolutely. 

GM: And it must have been extremely compelling to have - because he was obviously a 

significant figure even if you disagreed with him, he was a worthy person to have an 
argument with. 

JM: Yes, well, Corey had written a book - 1 was talking to his daughter about this too about - 

his theory was that the class struggle was no longer pertinent in this country because the 
middle class was growing so that pretty soon there would be no working class and no 
ruling class; there would just be a middle class. Well, of course, what we're seeing in the 
last few years is just the opposite of that, and I was talking to Olga about that and she 
said, "That's right. Daddy's been - that theory can go!" [laughing] 

GM: Well, she's still very proud of him I take it? 

JM: Well, of course, he was her father and it was interesting talking to her about him and 

getting a daughter's viewpoint as opposed to - she said for instance, I was telling her 
about the reunion last year, which she didn’t go to, when one of the speakers at the 
reunion was a guy who had been a CO during World War II and went to jail and was 
married to one of my classmates and also gone to Antioch, finished up later. Antioch had 
a lot of CO's because Arthur Morgan, who was a Quaker, had put the co-op plan in and 
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really changed the school around, and there was also a professor who I had my freshman 
year who left Antioch who was a pacifist; a man named Chattergee, and the story that I 
heard was that he left because he didn’t want to be in a position of influencing so many 
students because they're ending up in prison. But she told me about an argument that her 
father had with [Bertrand?], and it was when Bertrand Russell spoke at Antioch, and it 
must have been a quarter when I wasn’t on campus because I don’t remember Bertrand 
Russell coming to Antioch, and they went to pick him up at the - they picked him up at 
the airport, brought him in. And he and Corey got into an argument with this guy who 
was not going to declare himself a CO. He could have not gone to prison; he could have 
done alternative service but he - his position was that he was protesting the whole system, 
and her father said to Bertrand Russell, "But that's what we went to jail for during World 
War I was so that people could be Conscientious Objectors and you're ignoring all this." 
And this was a history of him that I hadn’t known when I was there. I didn’t know that 
he’d been a CO and - but you know it was just an interesting sidelight. 

GM: Did Max Shachtman ever come? 

JM: No, not that I can recall. We - Antioch like many quote "liberal institutions" I think was 

particularly cautious about who they had on campus, [laughing] I remember and I don’t 
remember all the details - we tried to get Robeson on campus and they wouldn't have him 
because by then Peekskill had happened and he was a controversial figure and they didn't 
want him. We all rejoiced when a man named Oliver Loud who taught - was a physicist, 
who had worked on the Manhattan Project and who was a Marxist - we got him in 
through the back door. He's still there. He's emeritus and I saw him when I went there. 
He came to Antioch in 1945 and one of the reasons I was able to graduate early was that 
the one course I flunked at Antioch was Physics. Physical Sciences has never been my 
forte. And at Antioch they had what they called symmetry; you had to have courses in all 
fields. So I kept postponing the physical science courses, and I was taking all three of 
them when I was a senior and two of them I was taking from him and so my mind set was 
where it was supposed to be - plus he was a wonderful teacher and he was specially good 
at teaching physical science to social science students. And he had worked on the atom 
bomb, and the bomb dropped my last quarter of Antioch and he had explained to us the 
implications of it and then we had a special assembly, I remember, and he explained there 
was the possibility of a chain reaction and what exactly atomic energy could do - 1 mean 
this was a baby bomb compared to what we've got now. But that was when Norman 
Cousins had a thing in the Saturday Review of Literature called - "Is Modern Man 
Obsolete?" and I remember part of graduating from Antioch was you had to write a 
senior paper and we had to use that as our topic. And because - 

[End Tape 1, Side 1, Jerrie Meadows 5/19/97] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side 2, Jerrie Meadows 5/19/97] 
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JM: - he just said, "Well, this is terrible that this bomb dropped but at least it means there’ll 

be no more war because - it's unthinkable." Shows you how wrong you can be. But - it 
was an experience for me seeing Loud after all these years. I mean he - seems to have all 
his senses. He looks quite fragile but he's still there and he's very much loved by the 
students. 

GM: I wonder if anyone's been - I hope they've done oral histories with him. I would 

imagine - 

JM: I would hope so - 

GM: Because he was [inaudible] 

JM: Well, you know, like all the atomic scientists, he probably has his own burden of guilt. 

But he was - he said that he became a Marxist because his closest friend died in Spain. I 
remember when he first came to Antioch, they had an assembly and he talked to us and - 
he - 1 never knew him well but he was an amazing man. We had some pretty outstanding 
professors over there. 

GM: Oh, it sounds like - it sounds like your parents chose well. They wanted you to develop 

certain parts of your brain - 

JM: Well, they picked - you know - it's a different generation. I did not pick my kids' 

colleges. They picked them. But my parents picked three colleges. They picked Reed, 
Antioch or Bennington. And I didn’t want to go to Bennington because it was a girl's 
school. As it turned out, Antioch was a girl's school too! [laughing] most of my period 
there. And I'm very glad I didn’t go to Reed because it's a much more intense school. I 
think - when I first graduated from Antioch I didn't think I’d gotten a very good education 
as compared to say friends who had gone to Vassar or Barnard or you know the more 
academic schools, but as the years have gone by I think I did get a pretty good education 
and I don’t feel that college is a trade school and I think - 1 probably, because of my 
parents, would have been involved in community stuff anyway but I think Antioch helped 
me develop the skills to do it more and I think it was a good school. Had its faults but - 

[End of interview on May 19, 1997] 

Interview on May 30, 1997 with Jerrie Meadows conducted by Glenna Matthews at Jerrie 

Meadows' home in Berkeley. 

GM: - told me in our last interview that you graduated from Antioch and came back to 

the Bay Area and you should say again what year that was. 
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JM: 1946. 

GM: So the war had ended - 

JM: Right. The war had ended. I had a B.A. in Political Science and Sociology and 

fortunately I was also a very good typist, [both laughing] And my new husband went to 
UC Berkeley in the pre-law program and one of us had to work, so I finally got a job with 
the ILWU in the Research Department as a secretary. I was just a typist. I couldn’t take 
dictation which was required in those days to be a secretary. And my boss was Line 
Fairly who was a wonderful man and had just come to us - 1 think he was fairly new there 
- Line had been I think blacklisted at some Eastern university - the Labor Movement 
benefitted from a lot of these very brilliant academics who could no longer teach and - 

GM: And was this related to the purging of left wing people? 

JM: Yeah. 

GM: - in that - immediate post war period? 

JM: Right. Right. There was in California something called the Levering Act I think which 

was a Loyalty Oath the teachers had to sign as a result of which an awful lot of my 
friends who had always wanted to be teachers felt they couldn’t become teachers because 
they refused to sign this oath. It was a principled thing. People may or may not have 
been members of the Communist Party; they just objected to signing an oath so - it was - 
that period was a great disruption and a great waste of a lot of people's lives I think. 

GM: And what was Line's official job? 

JM: He was the Research Director. 

GM: And how big a staff did he have? 

JM: My recollection is there were - at least three - 1 don't know what they called them - 

Research Associates - they were the people who handled arbitrations under his direction 
and then there was a clerical staff of two to three people. What they did mostly was - we 
had huge numbers of arbitrations - the Longshore Agreement was very complicated and - 

[Interruption - phone ringing] 

JM: So there were all kinds of interpretations necessary and I mainly assisted with contract 

negotiations and - 1 was the typist - also relieved on the switchboard occasionally and 
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helped out in other areas and part of that was helping an absolutely incredible woman 
named Anne Rand who was the librarian. 

[BREAK] 

JM: [Anne Rand] - ran the ILWU library and - Lou Goldblatt used to boast that it was the best 

labor library west of the Mississippi. One of the - wonderful things about the ILWU in 
those days was that they had leaders like Harry [Bridges] and Lou Goldblatt who had a 
vision beyond just the ordinary day-to-day workings of the union, and they felt it was 
important to have a library and so when I had nothing else to do I would be assigned to 
help out in the library, and I learned a tremendous amount and - so much so in fact that 
years later I was asked if I would come and set up their library in Hawaii, but at that point 
I had two small children, was newly divorced, and I suspected I would run into some 
legal battles if I tried to take my kids that far away so I didn’t do it but it was - she really 
trained me very well. Anyway, I worked with Anne and - mostly I just did a lot of 
typing. That was in the days when we cut stencils and there was a whole - no computers 
- none of that stuff. I was a very good typist. And then when the Bridges case - the 
Bridges, Robertson, Schmidt case which was the third trial to try to deport Harry and this 
was not just a deportation, they were trying to prove perjury not only his perjury but the 
two other top union officials, and I was assigned to work on the Bridges case, and it was 
the equivalent I think to getting a master's degree in Labor History. What we did, 
because these were very public people, we put together a three-year calendar for the 
defendants which meant that I read union minutes, newspaper articles, The Western 
Worker, which I think was the CP organ at the time, the Waterfront Worker, the Labor 
Herald, anything that would have stuff about these guys - who were very public. It was 
kind of an exercise in futility because the judge was so vicious and the juries were so 
totally intimidated that it wouldn’t matter what we were able to prove. We - the 
prosecution would come in with testimony that Harry was at a Communist meeting on a 
certain night in New York and we would have newspaper stories and sworn affidavits and 
what not that in fact he was at a union meeting in Stockton, California, but it really didn’t 
matter. But it was fascinating putting it together. The crazy thing about that case was we 
never knew who the witnesses against us were going to be. That was when they were - 
there was a sort of stable of informers who were being trotted around the country 
testifying at various trials in addition to which. . .we knew that anyone who was subject to 
any pressure by the FBI could possibly knuckle. We had one longshoreman come to us 
and tell us his wife had recently died but that she died of cancer, that shortly before she 
died the FBI came to him and told him if he’d testify against Harry, they would find a 
doctor who could cure his wife's cancer. I mean this is not a made-up story. I'm sure 
you'll get - other similar things. It was just really incredible. We had a guard sleeping 
with the files which were all on the mezzanine at 150 Golden Gate which is where our 
office was then because we didn’t feel they were above stealing files. 

But what we did and the photograph that you have of me sitting at a microfilm reader is 
we put together our own dossiers on - 1 can't remember how many people, probably at 
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least a couple hundred, some of whom - we didn’t have any reason to think they would 
testify against Harry but they were people who we thought for one reason or another they 
might have some pressure against them either arrest records or - one of the things that 
was used frequently in those days was the Mann Act which was transporting a minor 
across state lines for immoral purposes and - just any one of a number of things. And 
Elinor - she and I both lived on Telegraph Hill, and I didn't drive in those days so she 
used to pick me up in the morning and we would drive by the Customs House, because 
the FBI was on the top floor of the Customs House and she would look around to see if 
she saw any familiar faces going in the doors, or cars that she could recognize, because 
we never knew who was going to testify. All the work on the trial, or most of it, was 
done during the 2-hour breaks for lunch because then we’d know who was going to be 
testifying that day and what I did was we would - Elinor taught me how to do this - 

GM: And now tell me again about Elinor. 

JM: Elinor Kahn was the sort of - 1 don’t know what you'd call her, research director for the 

trial maybe - she - we would take say a section of minutes of a meeting that had say eight 
people there and we would make eight copies of these little 3X5 cards and underline a 
different name and then build up our own files on these people so that if anyone who we 
thought could possibly be subject to any pressure testified, we would know all this stuff 
about them. And this was also before copying machines. So we had a set up - we 
thought we were very advanced. There was a little closet on the second floor of 150 
Golden Gate and the process that we used for copying things was basically a 
photographic process. You put the original on a drum, exposed it to light for a period and 
then you put it in a - 1 think it was called "hypo" and then a fix and I would go into this 
damn little closet for hours at a time and make copies of all this stuff! [laughing] But we 
- it was certainly better than typing everything six times - or with carbons, because you 
got an exact copy. So I spent a lot of time in that darkroom. It was basically a 
photographic darkroom and - 1 learned a tremendous amount from Elinor. Lou Goldblatt 
who used to like to tease me said to me in the elevator one day, called me "Elinor Junior" 
and I said, "I think that's a compliment." [laughing] And, we lost the Bridges case and 
Harry was out on bail and then he spoke out against the Korean War and they clapped 
him in jail and I remember visiting him. The jail in those days was on Montgomery 
Street, not too far from our old offices which had been 604 Montgomery and - he was 
doing pretty well. And years later when I was involved in the Anti-War Movement and 
his wife was head of the Jeanette Rankin Brigade which was a group of women who were 
going to march on Washington to protest the war - 

GM: This was Nikki Bridges? 

JM: Nikki. A friend of mine and I were having lunch and Nikki and Harry were having lunch 

in the same place so I went over - 1 think they sat down with us - and I said to Harry, 
"Why isn't the ILWU refusing to load cargo for this war? If they'd just stop loading for 
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one day it would have more effect than all the little old ladies in the country dressed in 
black marching on Washington." And he said, "Because I can't get them to do it." He 
said that they call it blood money but they want the money. And I thought to myself at 
the time that this was very sad, this was a man who had been willing to go to jail for what 
he believed in and who was no longer leading his union in the same way that he had 
once. He was - Harry never understood the Anti-War Movement. He - 1 think like a lot 
of leaders, if he couldn’t lead, he didn’t know how to get out of the way and let somebody 
else lead and - 1 thought it was very sad. We had many ILWU members who were 
involved in anti-war things and we had big contingents of ILWU people who would walk 
in peace marches but the union never took the same kind of stand that it took when it 
refused to load scrap iron for Japan which was something we were all very proud of and - 
then spoke out against the Korean War for which he had - he did jail time. 

Anyway, he eventually did go to jail. I don’t recall the exact progression of events. I 
don’t think he stayed in very long. Norm won the case in the Supreme Court, got a 
reversal and he was out but - 

GM: Well tell me more about - I mean - because the - fate of hearing is something - it's a 

matter of documentation in other places, but the experience of doing this research 
must have been very intense. 

JM: Yes it was. 

GM: Even though you felt that the odds weren't great because the jurors seemed 

intimidated by the prosecutor, it was still something that you felt driven - you and 
this whole team - felt driven to find out all the information - 

JM: Well, part of the problem was - to my way of thinking and they're all dead now so doesn’t 

matter if I say it all except Nonn [Leonard] who's still around - Vince [Hallinan] had 
never handled this kind of case before. He was brought in primarily because Richie 
Gladstein who had been Harry's lawyer was in jail. He’d been defending the communists 
at Foley Square and I think he was doing six months sentence for contempt. So they 
brought in Vince who was an excellent lawyer but didn’t understand the political 
ramifications of the case and tried it as if Harry was on trial, it wasn’t Harry that was on 
trial, it was the union that was on trial, and all of us understood this and - 1 mean all of us 
except the attorneys - and Vince's partner in those days was a man named Jim McGinnis 
who was basically a society lawyer. I mean Jim turned up the first day of court - I’ll 
never forget it - in striped pants and a morning coat with a red carnation in his buttonhole 
and he was an absolute sweetie pie. I mean it became very embarrassing. We had this 2- 
hour lunch break when we did all our work so they sent out for sandwiches and they had 
coffee there, and we would go in to get a sandwich and then go out again and Jim always 
insisted on standing up whenever a lady came into the room [laughing]. He was that kind 
of guy! But he really had very little political understanding and Vince had - 1 think he 
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developed more, but at the time, many of us felt he wasn’t trying the case properly. But 
the real possibility is that nobody could have won it. Norm who was - never appeared in 
court but was doing the background work, the day-to-day stuff, because he knew the 
history, finally - 1 mean he's a fine lawyer and finally did win it on appeal - but it - yeah, 
it was very exciting, I mean we - thought we were on the cutting edge of something that 
was happening and there were always a lot of newspaper reporters around. They were 
most of them on our side and the pictures that I have of us waiting out the jury verdict 
were in the pressroom - the prosecution was not invited into the pressroom, we were and 
- but it was a very - for a young idealistic person, seeing the way our judicial system 
worked was very upsetting and my husband, my then husband, who was a first-year 
student at Hastings but was cutting classes to sit through the trial, finally dropped out of 
law school. He said he couldn't be a part of this and - it was just a - didn’t make you think 
too highly of the United States Government. 

GM: What do you remember about the jurors? 

JM: Very little. I really don’t even remember what they looked like. I was not in the 

courtroom most of the time, I was back at the office and the only time I went was when I 
had to bring something to someone. I was there for the verdict but I wasn't there every 
day, I had other work to do. The trial lasted I think for about five months. It was a long 
one. There were pages and pages of transcript and - we lost. That round. 

GM: So then - let me ask you about Paul Pinsky. 

JM: Well Paul was the Research Director for the CIO. Harry - had been the Regional 

Director of the CIO - and then and I'm not sure of the timing on this, whether it was 
before or after the Bridges case - the ILWU was thrown out of the CIO. 

R. J. Thomas from the UAW came out to a convention I remember because I was taking 
minutes of the convention and - must have been after because I wasn't - yeah, it was 
afterwards, it was after I learned how to do stenotyping, which I did after the trial - so it 
was - so he may have still been Regional Director and we shared a building with the CIO 
Research Department which was there and Paul was the director of the CIO Research 
Department - later went on to do a lot of pension - set up his own sort of pension 
consulting service I think. Paul some years later offered me the job of being a lobbyist 
for the CIO in Sacramento but by this time I was pregnant and - ready to go up to Coos 
Bay to join my husband and I told him I - 1 said I wouldn’t know what to do. He said, 
"That's alright, we’ll teach you." Would have been an interesting opportunity! [laughing] 

GM: So in the research - what kinds of research were both the CIO and ILWU - when the 

trial wasn't going on, what kinds of research - 
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JM: Well, the research mainly had to do with contract stuff and then later on the ILWU as you 

may know was one of the first - unions to have a health and welfare plan and a pension 
plan so we did a lot of actuarial stuff. We were doing actuarial stuff for instance on 
Filipino nationals in Hawaii because there was no actuarial material on them. I think we 
were one of the first - groups to get Kaiser and they had for a couple of years on the 
waterfront this sort of mobile multiphasic unit which I remember - was discovering all 
kinds of cases of heart problems and what not that they were able to - identify because of 
the multiphasics that they were doing out of this mobile unit. I think the ILWU was 
really a pioneer in this stuff. So I was doing, you know, I learned something about 
actuarial work. I really got a good education there and after the case was over I kicked 
myself upstairs out of a job. So I had never been able to learn shorthand but I decided to 
try stenotyping and it turned out I had a facility for it so I worked part-time in the 
"Dispatcher," which was the union newspaper, for Morris Watson who was an amazing 
man. 

GM: Don's father? 

JM: Don's father. And Morris I think had been one of the first presidents or vice presidents of 

the Newspaper Guild under Heywood Broun before he was diagnosed with diabetes - he 
was a pretty heavy drinker and he could put that paper out drunk or sober! [laughing] 
Taught me lessons about writing news releases which I still use - 1 mean I haven't been 
doing that kind of stuff lately but I used them for a long time and he was an amazing 
man. 

Anyway - 1 did, you know, just routine circulation stuff, circulation on a newspaper is 
pretty dull but it has to be done. And then the secretary left the Research Department and 
that was the job I'd been waiting for because I wanted to work for Line and so I got the 
job, so I was a secretary, it was a much smaller department by then. Once they got the 
new longshore agreement the - this huge number of arbitrations went down considerably 
because they negotiated out a lot of these areas of disagreement so they didn’t need as 
many arbitrations and I think it was just - Line and me and Anne in the library and I think 
that was it pretty much toward my last couple of years there. Line was an absolutely 
wonderful man. I knew when I left there that I'd probably never had a better boss in my 
whole life and I was right. 

GM: Do you remember where he'd been fired from? 

JM: Some Eastern university and I don’t remember. I think his son is still around. I 

remember when I first moved to Berkeley seeing a letter to the editor from his son in the 
Co-op News or something! He may still be around! He [Line] was married to - what was 
his wife's name - he had met her at the ILWU, she was one of the research laborists 
whatever they called them, what we called them when I went to work for CNA what we 
called labor representatives - 1 can't remember what we called them at the ILWU - they 
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weren’t business agents. They were - well anyway, research assistants or whatever they 
called them and - 1 can’t think of her name offhand but they were married for a long time. 
It was a second marriage, he had a son I believe from his first marriage and they lived on 
Fair Oaks in San Francisco - 1 still remember the street. 

GM: What about some of the - you've mentioned in passing Lou Goldblatt and Harry - 

why don't you tell me - just kind of thumbnail descriptions of your recollections of 
the top ILWU - personnel - as your experiences - 

JM: Harry was probably one of the most brilliant people I've ever met. I rank him up there 

with Carlton Goodlett. He's - when Harry dictated, it came out in whole sentences and 
paragraphs and he very seldom - you’d type up a draft for him but there were seldom any 
changes. He just had an amazingly logical mind and - he was - egotistical, he was 
opinionated. It always used to amuse me when people claim that he was a member of the 
Communist Party because I can't imagine Harry accepting party discipline from anyone. 

I mean he never denied that he met with communist leaders, he may have agreed with the 
Party on many of its positions but I can't imagine him being a card-carrying, you know, 
submitting to Party discipline and all of that - just doesn't fit with the Harry I knew. He - 
had I think three wives. I knew Nikki fairly well. I knew Nancy fairly well. I think she 
was his second wife. I didn’t know his first wife who I understand had some mental 
problems. Nikki was a wonderful woman and - we had been friends before she married 
Harry and stayed friends. Nancy turned out to be a real demon who ran off with another 
man whose ex-wife lives in Berkeley as a matter of fact - sad case - but years later when I 
was involved in the Civil Rights Movement, Harry was very unkind to me and we never 
really put it together. He - a bunch of longshoremen had sued the ILWU about the B list 
and I can't even tell you all the details, I don’t remember them, I was no longer working 
for the union then - and they had gone to Nat Burbridge, my friend who was the head of 
the NAACP, because a lot of them were Black - and Nat who was sort of naive about 
such things said, "Sure, you can use my name." And Harry never forgave him. So I went 
to the ILWU Christmas party one year as I did every year and I think I went up to give 
Harry a kiss which I always did and he pushed me away and said, "Go kiss your friend 
Nat Burbridge." Well Dave Jenkins materialized from one side and Jimmy Herman 
materialized from another side and they both apologized to me for Harry and said, "It's 
got nothing to do with you." But I thought that was pretty inexcusable behavior. But it 
was fairly typical. He had his up sides and his down sides and - as I say I don’t think he - 
when I was later working for the Congress of Racial Equality [CORE], we had a lot of 
trouble with the ILWU, Revels Cayton who was very close to the leadership and had 
been a friend of my father's got on the phone one day and started screaming at me - 1 
don’t think he knew it was me - he called the office complaining because we had - taken 
his Black ministers to lead a march and I said, "Gee Rev I didn’t know you owned them." 
But they were - most of them - longshoremen and there was, again I think it's this 
business of, if you can't lead then get out of the way, and some of these people were 
never able to see this and this was a new style that they just couldn’t, couldn’t deal with. 
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Harry never understood, I don't think, either the Civil Rights Movements or the Peace 
Movement and - when I was working for NABET which was the other union I worked 
for so long, one of our members who was on the Executive Board at KPFA, a reporter for 
KPFA, later was one of the people who was washed down City Hall steps and one of the 
group apparently was a friend of one of Harry's kids and had his unlisted number, and so 
when they got out of jail Harry was the first person they called and he apparently was 
very angry with them for waking him up and they were - you know - crushed. But as I 
say I think that doesn't take away from the things he did for that union. I think the ILWU 
was a remarkable union, got amazing things for its members and, like a lot of people, it's 
very difficult to step aside and let younger leadership - 1 remember - 1 was in the office 
the day that Harry finally had to go to jail and it was a disaster because no one had ever 
really believed it would happen and people were running around like - they didn’t know 
what to do without Harry there which is pretty sad because one of the things he did was 
to never allow any real other leadership to develop. I always felt that. That was one of 
the reasons he couldn’t get along with my ex-husband who later became a member of the 
ILWU but the only person was willing to buck him on things was Lou and I gather - 1 
wasn’t there, but I was told - that the last few years of their lives they didn’t speak to each 
other and - 1 don’t remember the whole story because I wasn’t there anymore I think that 
when Harry finally retired he had the union constitution changed so that somehow Lou 
had to retire - could only be an officer for a certain amount of time. I went to a memorial 
service for - Morris Watson I guess. It was a very small one and Lou and Harry were 
both in the room and not speaking to each other and it was very awkward. It happens. 

Lou, on the other hand was - a charmer. I hated him when I worked there because I was 
the shop steward and he was the one you had to negotiate with and we were always 
fighting. I didn’t hate him but we were always - we disagreed on many things. 

GM: You had an adversarial - 

JM: Right, we had an adversarial relationship. Lou and Terry, his wife, lived not far from my 

father in Mill Valley and when my father was very sick, Lou spent a lot of time with him 
and I - he was able to relate to him as a person - this was much later - and out of that we 
became very good friends. Lou was the only one, I think, of the ILWU leadership who 
was able to relate to the new social movements that were developing, partly because his 
kids were also busted at the Palace - we all went to jail together. And Lou was 
instrumental in setting up the Human Rights Commission which came out of the 
negotiations around the Palace Hotel arrests and - 1 think he - just had a broader vision 
than Harry of society in general, not of labor per se. They came from very different 
backgrounds. Lou was a Jewish intellectual with a college, I think a master’s from 
Stanford - and Harry was a working stiff from Australia. They - you know, they were 
from very different worlds. And I think that Lou possibly had more breadth of vision 
about some things. I think Lou was the only person at the union who had any vision of 
what the health and welfare plan was going to involve and the pension plan. When they 
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first set it up I was still working and they had by then something called the Coast Labor 
Relations Committee which evolved out of one of the contract negotiations and was 
doing most of the - arbitrations which is why the Research Department had gotten smaller 
as I recall. But anyway, there were two men on the Coast Labor Relations Committee 
and I think they sort of thought that the - health and welfare would - they could hire some 
young thing to run it and they could call the shots. And they offered the job to me. And I 
told them I thought they should have a trained social worker and again this was when I 
was already pregnant and knew I was leaving so I didn’t take the job. They hired a 
woman named Goldie Krantz who was a real fireball, one of these workaholics and she - 
it was more of a job than I could have handled. She had much more background than I 
did and, you know, it ended up being a huge department which, I think, Lou was the only 
person who had the vision to see that this was going to happen. He was the one who 
insisted they hire Goldie. So they were very different people. I knew Henry Schmidt 
who was the vice president who was on trial with Harry who was a very sweet man. I 
think he died a few years ago. And Gerry Bulcke who was one of the leaders, again I 
think he died fairly recently. He was living in a retirement community somewhere for a 
long time. Bob Robertson who was the other vice president who was on trial. And I 
remember - we were having contract negotiations. People who don’t work for unions 
never think of unions as employers, but they are employers and they can sometimes be 
very difficult. And Bob was negotiating for the officers, and he came in with, practically 
in tears because we were treating him like a boss, and said, "I remember when we all 
worked for coffee and around here." We said, "But Bob, you're not working for coffee 
and anymore." It’s a difficult position to be in. And I know that the times in my life 
when I've had the ability to hire and fire, I found it extremely uncomfortable. It's not 
easy. It’s one of the reasons that I have mostly worked for unions is that when you work 
for a union, you belong to a union and you have a contract, you don’t - have to - involve 
yourself in all these interpersonal things with your boss which I think are very demeaning 
most of the time. 

So - but I think - Lou and Harry were the mainstays of the union, the other people were 
all good union men but they didn’t have the pizzazz or the brilliance. 

GM: You mentioned Dave Jenkins and Jimmy Herman. 

JM: Jimmy I knew first when he was with Marine Cooks and Stewards, and Dave I knew - 1 

went to the California Labor School and Dave was a close friend of my father's and he 
was a wonderful and very maddening man! [laughing] 

GM: So how long did you work for the ILWU - 

JM: Five years. I went to work there when I got out of college. I left when I was pregnant 

with my first child and - 1 thought of going back there to work. When I came back there 
were no openings but there probably would have been but I - decided I didn’t really want 
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to and - when I did have to go back to work because we got divorced shortly after the 
return from Coos Bay and I stayed home until my son was ready for nursery school and 
then I really had to go to work and I was having trouble finding a job. I hit the job 
market during a recession. I discovered that employers were reluctant to hire single 
women with children and - 1 finally called Howard Bodine who was one of the members 
of the Coast Committee and I said, "Do you know any broken down longshore 
contractors who could use a good secretary?" And the next day the vice president of the 
Pacific Far East Lines called me and - Pacific Far East Lines doesn’t exist any longer but 
they were a fairly big steamship company and - 1 said gee I hadn't even - they were 
members of the Coast Committee that - the Pacific Maritime Association negotiated with 
the ILWU. When I went down to see the man I said, "It never occurred to me to apply 
here for a job since my only working experience since college was the ILWU." He said, 
"You're good enough for Harry, you’re good enough for me." So he hired me for a job 
they usually hired temps for and paid me what they would have paid the agency because 
he said otherwise it's not enough money for you to be making. And - it was horrible 
work. I was working as a statistical typist in this huge room full of clerical accountants 
and - secretaries and typists and - throwing a carriage on a manual typewriter, you know, 
all day long. I developed sore shoulders. But I stayed there awhile. And - but it always 
amused me that - the employers had a lot of respect for Harry. After they got finished 
trying to destroy him, when they finally decided they were going to live with him - or 
have to live with him - 1 think they realized that he brought stability to the waterfront and 
- he was - the ILWU was not necessary a bad thing, certainly preferable to the ILA which 
had been racket ridden on the East Coast. So - 1 went there. 

The one of the reasons that I - when I had worked for the ILWU, we belonged to the CIO 
office workers' union which was called the United Office and Professional Workers. 
Yeah. And - then when the ILWU was thrown out of the CIO, that union merged with 
the Office and Professional Employees - 1 think that's what happened. We had tried to 
organize bank workers and - insurance company workers and never very successfully. 
The union was called OPE No. 3 and they insisted that any members sign a Loyalty Oath 
and I wasn't about to do that. So - you could join I think Local 29 here in the East Bay 
which had most of the ILWU people in it, did not insist on a Loyalty Oath so I registered 
with them but there was nothing opening. And then a friend of mine who was a member 
of Local 3 convinced Phyllis Mitchell who was then the business agent for Local 3 that I 
had put my job in jeopardy because I had gotten a list for her of Pacific Far East Lines 
employees. They were trying to organize those people. I hadn’t - 1 mean I'd gotten her 
the list but it certainly didn’t put my job in jeopardy but I was ready to leave and so I - 
there was a part-time job opening up with NABET and I took that and I was there for 
nine years. National Association for Broadcast Employees and Technicians. And that 
was - a wonderful place to work, mainly because of my boss who was an old-time 
organizer from New York named Bob Lenihan who was a totally honest fighting trade 
unionist. It was unusual in those days. But I did have to sign a Loyalty Oath to get into 
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Local 3. And by then I could sign it but it bothered me that I was doing it but - it had no 
significance by then. To me anyway. 

GM: And what about your first husband? What - he dropped out of law school because 

he was disgusted by - 

JM: He dropped out of law school. He got into the Carpenters Apprenticeship Program and 

felt he wasn’t learning anything, just - apparently it was pretty deadly and decided he 
wanted to get into the ILWU [but the] books were closed in San Francisco. The reason 
we moved to Coos Bay was that the books were open up there. However, they closed 
down two months after we got there but he was able to get work out of the hall and then 
finally became a member and remained so for a long time. 

When we - were first separated, we both had an interesting experience on the same day. I 
had just come back from flunking my driver's test for the third time [laughing] and I - 
went to my house and - 1 was living in Sausalito then, I saw these two men standing in 
front of the gate to my garden and - 1 don’t know how I knew but I knew perfectly well 
that they were agents of some kind and sure enough one of them reached into his back 
pocket for his ID and showed it to me. It was the time of the - 1 think they were called 
the Brownell Butler Bills. They were aimed at union officials and whether they were 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy by being members of the Communist Party or some 
such connection and they were after Hugh Bryson who eventually was sent to jail and - 
so these two guys showed me their ID and I pay off my babysitter and clutch my son to 
my bosom for moral support - he was then about two years old I guess - my daughter was 
at nursery school. They asked if they could come in and I said yes and - they said they 
didn’t want to know anything about my activities but they wanted to know about the 
people I worked with at the ILWU and whether there was any connection, whether any of 
them had worked on behalf of Bryson's defense. So I told them that I would be happy to 
answer any questions they had in the presence of my attorney, and they asked me who 
my attorney was and I said Richie Gladstein and they said, "We’ll call you." And I never 
heard from them again. And of course I immediately called Richie and he said, "Did you 
get their badge numbers?" I said, "No, I didn’t get their badge numbers!" [laughing] He 
said, "Because we’re trying to build up our own file." 

I called Harold and they'd been to see him that same afternoon and this was typical I was 
told of the way they operate. They - when they feel - particularly if a couple's gotten 
divorced or there's something going on, they figure maybe one of you will talk about the 
other one because you're angry or you're in an emotional state or what not. And - they 
were running true to form, that's exactly what they did and Harold who always thinks he's 
smarter than everyone apparently tried to draw them into conversation which I would 
never try to do. I - 1 believe in dealing through your lawyer with people like that. But 
they really aren't too bright. I mean once you've met these guys I think were not FBI 
agents, they were with the Immigration Department or something - you stop being afraid 
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of them because most of them are really pretty dumb but it's still - it's not a happy 
experience. 

GM: No. I wouldn't think so. So you worked for the ILWU and the Broadcaster's Union. 

Were there any other unions that you - and you worked - while you were at the 
ILWU you were in the Research Department and worked for The Dispatcher with 
Morris Watson as the editor? 

JM: Right. Right. 

GM: What other unions did you work for? 

JM: Well, while I was in college I worked for Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and 

Wipers in San Francisco for a couple of months. Then I had a job period with - my last 
job was with the NMU in New York for three months. That was also an Antioch co-op 
job and then after I left NABET I did vacation relief work through Local 3 off and on just 
to make some bucks for - up until a few years ago as a matter of fact. 

GM: And you mentioned the Marine Cooks and Stewards - did you have any - you didn't 

work for them but - 

JM: No, I never worked for MC&S but which - but I knew an awful lot of people there - 1 

mean you work for one Maritime Union, you get to know each other. We were all in - 
within a couple of blocks of each other in an area that's now the Golden Gateway. It was 
wonderful. When I worked for the MFOW I just loved it. You were right down, it was 
91 Drumm Street I think, and - you could walk down to the Waterfront for your lunch 
down in the Embarcadero. It was - an interesting part of San Francisco to be in - very 
different from what it is - it's still a lovely part of the City but it had a totally different 
character in those days. 

GM: Well, there's a lot of interest currently in Marine Cooks and Stewards because - you 

know the famous saying is they were one-third Black, one-third gay and one-third 
red. 

JM: [laughing] I hadn’t heard that, but that's interesting! It's probably pretty true! 

GM: So given the current interest in - certainly in sexual identity issues there's been a lot 

of interest and I know at least two scholars who are working on the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards. 

JM: Interesting. 
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GM: So I just wondered - I mean for example Joe Johnson - 

JM: I knew Joe. 

GM: Because I happened to run into him last year when I was going - 

JM: I think you told me about it, yeah - 

GM: For Dion [Aroner, California Assembly member] and - 

JM: Theirs was one of the first interracial marriages that I knew about. 

GM: Right. 

JM: He and Loretta. 

GM: And oh, I was so taken with him - 

JM: Well, he worked for - when he sort of hooked up with Dave and when Dave was working 

for the Redevelopment Agency and then later was very close to Joe Alioto, Joe was - he 
was an ombudsman, whatever that meant. He never was able to totally explain it to me 
but anyway, he was part of that whole regime. 

GM: - with Alioto - but - in your youth - I mean even now what the Marine Cooks and 

Stewards were all about seems pretty unusual. Back then it must have been 
extremely unusual to have this union that had this composition. 

JM: Well, of course nobody knew about all the gays. 

GM: Yeah. 

JM: Um - there were - 1 mean homosexuality was a problem in the Merchant Marine just as it 

is in the Navy. I mean any time you have men together for long periods of time, there's 
going to be hostility against gays because they're felt to be a danger and - 1 can remember 
many discussions of, you know, well, can’t have HIM around - [laughing] Cause I didn’t 
know there was research going on about that - that's interesting. 

GM: Yeah. Well it looks to me like I've gone through most of what I was planning to go 

through today so I think we're going to stop for now and then I'll come back and - 

[End of interview on May 30, 1997.] 
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Interview on June 13, 1997 with Jerrie Meadows conducted by Glenna Matthews at Jerrie 

Meadows' home in Berkeley. 

GM: This is June 13, 1997 and I'm talking to Jerrie Meadows. Jerrie, let's clarify the 

record about your work with the California Nurses Association. What years did 
you work for them? 

JM: I started working for CNA in 1974 and I left them in 1983. As it turned out it was my 

last full-time job although I didn’t intend for it to be at the time. I had between the time I 
left NABET to go to work for the Poverty Program - it's the Neighborhood Legal 
Assistance Foundation and that lasted two years and then I had - by then it was '69 and I 
got involved with full time sort of fundraising quote unquote "movement things" for a 
number of years, and then we moved to Berkeley and I had the luxury for me of being a 
housewife for a while and then when my son left for college, I went through the classic 
"empty nest syndrome" and decided maybe I'd better go back to work so I - 1 was having 
a tough time finding a job. I really didn’t want to be a secretary anymore and I - but the 
kinds of jobs I'd been getting which are now done mostly by consulting firms - it's a 
whole new world now - it used to be just people knew me and they would call me and say 
can you come work on this campaign for a couple of months or that fundraiser. But the 
money had sort of petered out and nobody was hiring anyone to do things. So I was 
actually applying at Kaiser for a job thinking they employed a lot of people in the East 
Bay and the things they had didn’t interest me particularly. I put my application in at the 
University and discovered that most of the good jobs even though they post them are 
filled by promotion from within, and I was stewing about this when I got a call from a 
guy named Burt White who had been on the executive aboard at NABET. He worked for 
KPFA. And he was then working for the California Nurses Association, head of their 
Economic and General Welfare Department which is the part of CNA that functions like 
a labor organization. And he said he had to have a secretary and I said I'm trying to get 
out of the secretary business. And I said I'll come and help you out for a while. And he 
said I just need someone who knows what a union is because the people I get don’t know 
an arbitration from anything and I can’t keep explaining everything. So I went to work 
intending for it to be temporary and two things happened. CNA had a big strike and I got 
very involved with it, and my husband was laid off at the University so I had to be 
working. 

So I stayed for nine years, [laughing] And I just finally got fed up with it. CNA is - 
well, it's changed now. The people who wanted it to be a labor organization I gather sort 
of won out but during the time I was working for it, it was really - it had a split 
personality because it was basically a professional association for nurses which also 
represented them for collective bargaining purposes and they never - 1 mean they were 
having a lot of trouble coming to terms with this sort of dichotomy because you would 
sometimes be negotiating with people who were members of CNA who were 
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management people and there were all kinds of problems. It was also, as it is for 
teachers, it's difficult for nurses to go on strike. They think of themselves as 
professionals but - it was an interesting experience. 

GM: And you say you got involved in one strike. Could you talk a little bit about that? 

JM: Well, this was a long one. They had one strike before I went to work there - a big one. 

And that must have been - 1 think - in the late sixties. And as a result of it I was still - it 
happened that the man who had been my boss at NABET was then the head of their labor 
- of the Economic and General Welfare Program and that's why Burton had gotten the 
job. He had taken over when Bob left and - as a result of that strike some nurses got their 
salaries tripled which is indicative of how far behind they were and - but they didn’t have 
any kind of a shop steward system so there was really no way of processing grievances 
and we were trying - then they decided to have in the contract that you could have 
something called nurse representatives which is basically a shop steward and there were 
also a lot of economic issues. The nurses always talked about striking for patient care 
issues but then when you would try to follow through, when the strike was over it was 
always difficult to get nurses to serve on the committees that would deal with these things 
and that - it happens. Anyway, this strike was - 1 guess about six months after - or to a 
year after I came to work there - must have been in 75 - something like that. And it 
lasted a long time. It involved - at that time there were three major management 
associations - the Associated Hospitals of the East Bay which included Alta Bates and 
Merritt and Herrick and Kaiser and the Affiliated Hospitals of San Francisco which 
included most of the private hospitals in San Francisco and we won it but it took a long 
time. And then while I was there they also tried to organize the nurses at the University 
of California which was extremely difficult. The University - I’d always felt anyone who 
has dealt with them on a labor relations level knows it can be difficult and they spend my 
tax money hiring the most outrageous anti-labor lawyers. The use a firm called Littler, 
Mendelssohn and Fastiff, which is one of the most reactionary anti-labor relations law 
firms I think anywhere. Anyway, when I left that was still going on. I don't know if they 
ever did get a contract with them. The - but it was interesting to me when I first went to 
work there. It was sort of at the same time that the women's movement was gaining 
steam and I would sit in a room full of nurses taking minutes. These were all women 
who were my age or older. I was in my late forties then. And they referred to each other 
as "the girls." And the doctors referred to them as "the girls." And in those days and - 
there was - it was still the protocol in some hospitals I understand that the nurses would 
all stand up when the doctor walked into the nursing station. Our labor relations people 
made a point of - in negotiations where they had nurses on the team - if the doctors 
wanted to be called Dr. So-and-so, then the nurses were to be called "Ms. So-and-so." 

But it was a hard thing for them to understand - as it was for a lot of us, you know. I 
called my friends "girls." I couldn’t see any reason why this was wrong. It took me a 
while to finally - for it to percolate. But when someone refers to you as a girl, that's - and 
most nurses are women - it's indicative of how they feel about you in terms of respect and 
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one of the things that I did learn in my nine years with CNA is that there is a big 
difference between nursing's approach and medicine's approach. Medical doctors treat 
disease and nurses try to keep you well and their approach is different. Nurses are 
increasingly important with all the monitors and the high tech medicine and one of the 
things - one of the strike issues was always what we called the wann body syndrome, that 
they would float nurses from one unit to another when they didn’t have the proper 
training as long as they had a warm body there, that was all they thought was necessary. 

I think it's worse now from what I read. I read the story on what the Kaiser nurses 
walked out over - they had a one-day strike recently - and it sounds to me like it's getting 
worse. When I was in the hospital - 1 had a lumpectomy 10 years ago - 1 was at Kaiser 
and I didn’t have the same nurse two shifts - two days running. They were most - I'm 
sure most of them temps and this is one of the things that all the hospitals do because they 
don't have to pay benefits to temps. And it does affect the quality of patient care. So - 
we had very good issues and I gather the struggle has gotten more intense from what I 
read about. And CNA it seems to me from what I read has become considerably 
radicalized from when I was there. 

GM: Well, thank you. Before we go on to talk about your involvement with the party - 

for the record, could you say what your parents' names were? 

JM: Oh, my mother's name was Sade Michael Silverstone. She changed it in later years to 

Sonia because she didn’t feel like a Sadie, and my father's name was Herschel 
Silverstone. 

GM: Thank you. And your mom died considerably younger than your father and then he 

remarried, is that what happened? 

JM: Yes. My mother died when she was 54. She had been living in Mexico, my parents were 

separated and - came up to be with me when my first child was bom when I was living in 
Oregon, and my father took her off the plane in San Francisco and took her to the hospital 
and she never got out. She died of cancer. She had a mastectomy some years earlier. 
They had treated her very aggressively with radiation but of course they didn’t have 
chemo then. And while she died of lung cancer, I think probably that it was breast cancer 
which had spread. I talked to one of her friend’s years later - one of her friends in 
Mexico - and she felt that that's what it was. She had talked to my mother about it and 
knew her doctor. My father died when he was 62 of a heart condition which I'm sure 
would have been treated more aggressively these days. So I've outlived both my parents. 

GM: And now I wanted to get to the issue of - You joined the [Communist] Party in 

your undergraduate days. 

JM: Right. Right. 
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GM: And could you kind of first - before we get some of the texture of your reactions, you 

could kind of sketch a chronology of - you joined and, you know, when you might 
have become disaffected and so on and when you finally left. 

JM: I joined - it must have been around ’44 and I was of course in the student branch and it 

was wonderful. I mean these were my best friends and we studied and we didn’t do much 
of anything else. And did a lot of reading that I might not otherwise have done. Then 
when I came back to San Francisco - 1 belonged to a youth - what we called youth clubs 
and we were very intense, serious young people. We took ourselves very seriously. We 
worked very hard. We did a lot of reading. I took classes at the California Labor School. 
My assignment - we had what we called mass organization assignments - mass org work 
- which was called - characterized by our enemies as boring from within. Actually, what 
it meant was that we did all the work, [laughing] And my assignment was Jewish work. 
And I had never been involved in Jewish organizations before but when I married my 
first husband, he was a nice Jewish boy from New York and I got very interested in - and 
when I was at Antioch I had gotten - 1 think I may have mentioned this earlier - so it was 
my first exposure to Jewish thought and the whole Jewish culture in this country and I 
found it fascinating and I joined Junior Hadassah. It was also the time of the Israeli war 
for independence and Zionism was at that time considered progressive. Some people felt 
that Israel's struggle could be compared to the Spanish struggle. There were people I 
knew, Spanish vets, who went and fought in Israel. Bill Bailey was one of them. It was a 
very exciting time to be involved in Jewish organizations, and I learned most of the 
organizing and fundraising skills that I have from Junior Hadassah. 

GM: [laughing] 

JM: They were very, very good. Well, the Community Chest was patterned after Jewish 

charitable fundraising as far as I know and - from Junior Hadassah. I was their delegate to 
something we called the San Francisco Jewish Young Adult Council which had delegates 
from all the Jewish Youth organizations, the temple youth and what not in San Francisco 
and I became chair or president - 1 don't know what they called it. And it was really very 
funny because I was working at the ILWU at the time and nobody really made the 
connection and this was when, you know, Bridges was considered very radical and 
everyone who worked at the ILWU was suspected of being a communist and somehow 
this connection was never made. And one day Lloyd Dinkelspiel who was one of the 
founders of Wells Fargo Bank and a very nice man, called me at work about something, 
and they had answered the phone "ILWU" and when he got me on the phone he said, 
"Well Mrs. Yanow, and what do you do for Harry?" [laughing] He was smart enough to 
have made the connection! 

But it was interesting the - 1 think there was some point in time when someone did try to 
Red bait me and the kids who were my strongest defenders were the ones from the 
Temple Youth Groups who said, "Jerrie works so hard. We couldn't have done anything 
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without her," and "we trust her" and anyway I went on from - there was the Jewish 
Welfare Board had set up a National Jewish Youth Council I think it was called and it 
had regions, and I became president of the Western Region and went to their national 
convention which was in - somewhere in Long Island. And it was a fascinating 
experience. It was the first time I had been anywhere where they had a full-time rabbi to 
make sure the kitchens were kosher, and we weren’t supposed to smoke on the Sabbath so 
everyone of course was sneaking around and doing it somewhere and at the time there 
was a group that was trying to get rid of the Junior JPFO. The JPFO was the Jewish 
Peoples Fraternal Order which was a Socialist group made up mostly - well entirely of 
Yiddish speaking immigrants and working in the gannent industry mostly in New York 
and they were affiliated with the IWO which was the International Workers Order and I 
think it's probably defunct by now. But these were people who had come over - 1 mean 
the - my understanding and from what I read, their traditional socialism dated back to 
Europe and they brought it with them and struggled to organize workers when they first 
got here. Anyway, these were the young people, their youth branch. And - so - before 
the convention started I met with - 1 can't even remember who it was, it may have been 
Morris Shappes who was - [Howard] Fast mentions him in his book - sort of the head 
honcho for Jewish work and we decided that I was in the best position to carry the ball to 
try to keep them from being thrown out since I came from a respectable non-political 
grouping and it was interesting to me - they finally did get thrown out although not at that 
conference. 

But the people who were our strongest supporters were the Yeshiva students with the side 
curls and - 1 mean these were people like I’d never met before - who said there is room 
within Judaism for all of us and one Jew does not sit in judgment of another. And I was 
very thrilled by this concept; I hadn’t heard it before. I'm not quite sure what's happened 
to it when I read about what's going on in Israel now but at the time it sounded very good 
to me. Anyway, I came back from that and I went on to chair the conference held in 
Seattle, the Western States Jewish Youth Conference. I was their first woman president 
and I was five months pregnant so I was setting precedents all over the place, [laughing] 
And it was - it was an interesting experience. I got so involved with the organizations 
that I really can't say that I did the Communist Party any good. I think - and I think this 
was the experience of most people who took on this kind of assignment. Fast mentions it 
in his book too which I told you I'd been reading - it's helped me sort of put my thoughts 
in order - is that he never did anything to hann the organizations he was working in; he 
was always an asset and I always felt I was an asset. I worked harder than anyone else - 

GM: And then did you - you reported back on your activities? 

JM: Right, reported to Dave Jenkins who was in charge of Jewish work, [laughing] 

GM: And how many years were you involved with the Jewish work? 
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JM: We tried to organize a Jewish Young Adult Congress, American Jewish Congress was the 

progressive Jewish organization in those days and this was their young people's group 
and I was involved in that and then I went up to Coos Bay pregnant and - about the time 
we left for Coos Bay which was in 1952, my husband had become totally disillusioned 
with the Party. He had been told you couldn’t associate with someone who they 
suspected of being a Trotskyite, that he couldn't go down to the Vesuvio's which was a 
North Beach hang out and play chess. The accusations they were making against these 
people were so insane. One of them later went on to become president of ILWU Local 
ten and he was a good friend of ours and - it was - just this crazy paranoia that we weren't 
supposed to talk to people; this feeling that we didn’t have enough courage of our own 
convictions that if we associated with anyone we would - somehow it would rub off but 
that's the way the party worked in those days. They had a sort of non-association policy. 

So he was ready to leave and when we went to Coos Bay, we were invited to join and we 
just decided that we didn’t want to and - 1 thought about - because I was still very 
involved with my Jewish activities, I thought about getting involved with the Jewish 
community in Coos Bay. Well, my husband was a longshoreman and the Jewish 
community in Coos Bay was all store owners and professionals and I decided this was 
not my cup of tea plus I was - 1 waited a long time to have children, or a long time for 
those days. I was 27 when my first child was born, classified as an elderly primipara, 
which shows you how the times have changed. And I was just totally into being a mother 
and I really did not want to do anything else. It was a full-time occupation. So I never - 
we were up there for three years and I was not involved. When I came back someone 
came to see me to try to re-register me. My first husband and I were separated shortly 
after we returned. And - 1 think it was about the time that Hungary was happening and I 
said I - oh, that and the fact that the truth about anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union had 
finally come out and I had - used to argue with people that it was impossible there could 
be any anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union - 1 was so naive, it was against the Constitution 
- couldn't be. And they basically made a liar out of me and that upset me. So I just 
decided not to re-register and that was the end of it. 

GM: So you were a member of the party it sounds like maybe - 11 or 12 years. 

JM: Oh, not that long. From 44 to 52. 

GM: Oh, and then - 

AJM: So it was eight years. I joined very young and it was - some of the people I was in the 
party with are still my friends. It was the time in your life when you're making new 
friends and they were wonderful people and it was a social thing as much as anything 
else. I mean this was our social group, this was - 1 still see some of them. None of them 
are in the party anymore. I don't know anybody who's in the party anymore. It's very sad 
I think. I - 1 look at - 1 think we talked about this - 1 look at young people today sort of 
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floundering around trying to find something to get hooked up to and I can understand that 
need because for me it was - it was continuity. My parents had been in the party so that - 
it was sort of a family tradition! [laughing] 

GM: And so because you had left the party, well of course, in the fifties you didn't have to 

be currently in the party to be harassed. Were you ever subpoenaed were - 

JM: Well, did I tell you about the people coming to see me - they weren't FBI agents; they 

were Immigration Department agents I think - when I told them that Richie Gladstein was 
my attorney - 

GM: Yes, yes. 

JM: That was the only thing that I went through - we knew. . .we were quite sure that our 

phone was tapped when I worked on the Bridges case because a friend of my husband's 
came out to visit us, called us on the phone, never even came to see us, and when he got 
back he was denied a security clearance and the only question they asked him that he 
could figure was whether he called our phone number. So, you know, we knew and then 
when I finally years later got my FBI report, they obviously knew every time I moved in 
Coos Bay, they had every address, every phone number I'd ever had. It's sort of 
disconcerting. 

GM: And so the surveillance kept on even though you were no longer part of the party? 

JM: Apparently so because I was still doing things that they considered - remember this was 

the fifties - 1 worked for the Lawyer's Guild for many years off and on. The Lawyer's 
Guild was one of the prime suspicious organizations. I was involved in the Anti-War 
Movement; I was involved in the Civil Rights Movement; I was arrested and that's all in 
there. And I had one interesting experience. When I was in the Congress of Racial 
Equality, we were picketing Bank of America at Powell and Market, that used to be the 
old day and night branch, it was their big branch. It was a beautiful day I remember and 
I'm walking along singing, feeling very - it can be fun being on a picket line - and some 
guy comes up to me and says, "Hello Jerrie, how are you?" I didn’t recognize him but 
then you know, I thought well, he knows my name, he must know me. He said, "How are 
your kids?" I said, "Fine." And I went up to Bill Bradley who was then the chair of 

CORE who was sort of monitoring the line. And I said, "Who was that guy?" He said, 

"That's Haley Red, he's head of the Red Squad." And that's a fairly common intimidating 
technique, to let people know that you know who they are, you know who their kids are, 
you got their - they used to come and take pictures at rallies and this frightens a lot of 
people. So I figure they were keeping track - when I first got involved in the Civil Rights 
Movement it was very interesting because I got involved I guess 1962, 63, sometime 
around in there. And I eventually became office manager of San Francisco CORE. My 
job at NABET which started out being part-time, was full-time for a number of years and 
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then was part-time again, was sort of slowing down and they asked me if I would be 
office manager for CORE, and I always thought it should be somebody Black but I was 
the only one who was willing to work for fifty dollars a week. There aren’t many Black 
women who can afford that luxury so since I still had another job I could manage it. 

But we had people of varying degrees of sophistication in the Civil Rights Movement and 
we finally decided that they had some kind of surveillance on some of us at least. And 
one of the young women was very upset. She was a Republican; she was a school 
teacher. She was a very proper lady and she said, "I'm not a radical." So Will Ussery 
who was then chairman of CORE and went on to be on the BART Board I think for years 
- 1 remember Will saying to her, "What do you think you're saying when you talk about 
shaking the power structure?" [both laughing] 

But you know the connection - if you're not very political - that connection isn’t made. 
One of the guys who was involved with CORE was a teamster organizer, and he said, you 
know, this is very political - what we do. And I usually tried to sort of sit back and not 
get involved too much in these discussions, and it was always while I was working for 
CORE some of the young people - and you have to realize that most of these people had 
no political orientation whatsoever, it was one of the amazing things about the Civil 
Rights Movement. Jim Farmer came out of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. There had 
been, you know, five or six year hiatus during the whole McCarthy hearings when we all 
crawled into the woodwork, and if there were any Reds around, they weren’t admitting it. 
But there was still an International Bookstore on Market Street and the kids would go in 
there and come back with Aptheker and Foner and Frederick Douglass - they would find 
this funky little store and "look what we got!" [laughing] And I was just [laughing] very 
amused. I thought about it. I was watching a - KRON has been running a series of TV 
programs on San Francisco in the 40s and 50s and then in the 60s they showed Bettina 
Aptheker. Did you see that? Well, Bettina, who was an open communist and the 
daughter of [Herbert] Aptheker who was a historian, said that at that point someone put 
out a manual during the anti-war days listing 500 ways to stay out of the draft and one of 
them was to marry Bettina Aptheker - she said actually she was married, her husband was 
drafted, and when he told them his wife's name, they deferred him. So - [both laughing] 
But I - there were - as far as I know there was no - in fact it was the opposite, the old 
Reds around at the time didn’t like CORE; they felt there’d been some Red baiting. I was 
not - 1 mean I never felt that but I gather in the national organization there had been some 
- they didn’t want any Reds in it and - I can't say that I really blame them, because they 
didn’t want to be tarred with that brush. On the other hand, I'm sure there were some [old 
Reds] because they were people with good organizational experience - 

GM: Well, I wanted to ask you because - you have been working in causes after you 

recovered from your pain over what happened in Spain, you'd been working for 
causes. 
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JM: All my life. 

GM: All your life. Do you think that you would have done - just pretend that you have - 

this is very speculative - pretend that you have your same personality but without 
your family history with the Party and you'd never joined the Party. Do you think - 
how much of an impact do you think the Party had on the fact that you spent your 
whole life devoted to causes - even after you left the party which was many years 
ago? 

JM: It’s hard to know. The experience I had at Antioch and the philosophy I got from my 

father, which had nothing to do with being a communist, was just that - you should try to 
leave the world a slightly better place than it was when you came into it, but we have 
some responsibility to our fellow man. Even though we weren't religious, this was the 
philosophy we lived by and - 1 think probably I might not have been as intensely involved 
but I can't imagine that I wouldn’t have - 1 became involved in the Civil Rights struggle 
which is the first thing I'd done since I left the party - because I was sitting home alone - 
I'll never forget it - my kids were with their father - and they showed what were called the 
"Mother's Day Bombings" I thi nk it was. There was a bus that had been bombed in I 
think Anniston, Alabama on Mother's Day and they showed this Black mother whose - 1 
think her son had been killed - and I remember sitting watching that with the tears 
streaming down my face and the next day I called Beverly Axelrod whom I knew through 
the school my kids were in - whom I knew was involved with CORE and I said, "How do 
I join? What can I do? I've got to do something about this?" I think - 1 just have always 
had a very strong sense of how people should be treated and what was right and what was 
wrong and I got - my - 1 did volunteer work for the NAACP in Washington - 1 was very 
upset when I first saw Jim Crow. I mean I was raised in San Francisco where there was 
no such thing. And I was upset by the way the Japanese were treated during World War 
II, and I wrote a term paper when I was in college on race prejudice being probably the 
biggest problem in America. This was not anything a lot of other people were thinking at 
the time but it just seemed to me so clear that we couldn’t - something had to be done 
about it. So I became involved in CORE and toward the tail end of the Civil Rights 
Movement - not that there isn’t still a Civil Rights Movement but it's not flourishing - we 
started seeing these demonstrators against the war in Vietnam, and some of the kids who 
were - we were all - our trials were starting from the arrests and some of the kids who’d 
been arrested with us also had rap sheets for the Vietnam War. 

GM: You were arrested - 

JM: Twice. 

GM: Because of the department store - 
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JM: I sat in at the Palace Hotel which was the first famous one and - then I sat in at the 

Cadillac Agency and the auto row arrests were really pretty incredible. They had 5,000 
people on the streets on Van Ness Avenue and some of us went in and got arrested and - 
it's hard to believe now because you can't - 1 mean you go into an automobile agency and 
there are Asians, there are Blacks, there are - but - in San Francisco in the sixties at the 
time of the Civil Rights Movement there were no Black sales clerks anywhere. There 
were no Black tellers in banks. There were no Black automobile salesmen, and I can 
remember taking my kids to Penney's to buy them shoes - Penney's was on Market Street 
then - and the guy who waited on us was a very handsome Black man and my kids were 
sort of giggling and he said, "What do they think is so funny?" And I said, "Well, 
because I had them out in front of the store in a picket line just a few months ago because 
Penney's wasn’t hiring any Blacks." It turned out he had been one of the people who was 
in the original sit-in from Southern Methodist University - when they sat in at the lunch 
counters. A lot of things were going on and it was, it was exciting because the Civil 
Rights Movement as opposed to the Peace Movement - you could actually see things 
happening. You would picket somewhere and lo and behold, you know, a month later 
they would hire their first Black and it - it just felt like there was no stopping us; plus you 
were part of a national movement which was very exciting. I remember going up to 
Sacramento, we were sleeping in a rotunda and we were protesting - we were - 1 think we 
were pushing for the Rumford Fair Housing Bill - 

GM: Oh, before the horrible undoing of that - 

JM: Right and - it's one of my favorite jokes that I slept with Marlon Brando and Paul 

Newman because they were also at the Rotunda, but about 6 o'clock in the morning a 
Black choir from one of the churches in Sacramento came in and sang "We Shall 
Overcome," and I still get chills when I think about it because I suddenly - it was the first 
time I had - 1 never liked the song before that, it's hard to sing - and - 1 suddenly felt like I 
was part of a movement again, you know, the people all over the South were doing 
things, we were doing things, we were - it was Black and white together and it was - it 
was an exciting experience. Anyway they - as I said toward the end of the Civil Rights 
Movement all of a sudden we’d be picketing Johnson or someone and there would be this 
other picket line against the Vietnam War which I knew very little about. I wasn't even - 
I don't think I knew where Vietnam was and - in 19 - 69 I guess it was - 1 had just been 
laid off by the Poverty Program after two years because they were cutting - they had an 
order from Washington to cut staff which was typical of the Poverty Program, and I went 
and worked for the Guild full-time - they had opened their regional office and I was 
volunteering there - 1 was a full-time volunteer for awhile. And then I got a call from a 
friend of mine who had been involved in the Peace Movement which I really hadn’t been. 
I had never joined Mothers For Peace. They met in the day time and I couldn’t go to their 
meetings and - she said - we were discussing - we were having a big protest march [in 
San Francisco] in November and - we’d been discussing staff and I suggested you for 
staff. And I said, "Oh God, I got my Civil Rights wounds; I guess it's time for me to get 
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my peace wounds" - so I was one of the coordinators for the big march where we turned 
out a quarter of a million people. It was an exciting experience. We - there were all 
kinds of problems but again it was this feeling that you're part of something that's going 
on all over the country and that was exciting. Are we at the end of the tape? 

[End of interview on June 13, 1997.] 
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